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Memorabilia. 


A correspondent of The Morning Post sends 

an interesting article to that paper on 
the excavations at Uriconium. The buried 
city is thought to cover an area of 170 acres, 
and it is known to have been, for a short 
time after 50 a.p. a camp for one, perhaps 
for two, legions. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 
the Severn it commanded the vale of Shrews- 
bury and Watling Street and other im- 
portant Roman roads intersect here, and the 
remains of a bridge and ford — perhaps a 
paved ford—over the river have been made 





out. Excavation was begun on this site in | 


1859-61, and the end wall of a basilica of fine 
proportions was unearthed. Baths also 
were disclosed ; and in one of the hypocausts 
were found the skeleton of an old man with 
a heap of coins by his outstretched hand, 
and the skeletons of two women. Blackened 
beams blocking the exit showed that they 


had been trapped when seeking refuge from | 


fire, and traces of fire and skeletons of men, 
women and children in other places show 
that sudden and overwhelming disaster at 
some moment overtook the city. Mr. Thomas 
Wright puts this event as late as 420 a.p. 
and imputes the destruction to the British. 
There is much reason to believe that the city 
was more than once burned down. Straight 
and broad streets, factories and shops, and 
some remarkable buildings (one in particular 
said to have the longest continuous colonnade 
discovered in this country) attest the fulness 
and importance of the civic life of the place. 
The remains — which are of the greatest 


variety and high historical value, especially | 


Standing on elevated ground by | 
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the coins — seem to point to four distinct 
periods in its history and afford means for 
fixing the dates of two destructions by fire. 
An inscription found in fragments in front 
of a portico records the dedication of the 
building in the fourteenth year of Hadrian. 


[HE Commission of five experts appointed 

in 1921 to report on the methods of 
repairing St. Paul’s, have addressed a second 
interim statement of their opinion to the 
Dean and Chapter. They consider the 
present state of the Cathedral somewhat 
serious and their scheme of restoration would 
involve a cost of over £120,000. They are 
satisiied with the results of the method 
adopted in strengthening the N.E. pier—a 
process of grouting and cemeting, by which 
the interior of the pier has been adequately 
| consolidated, while broken external facing 
' stones have been gradually replaced; and 
they recommend its extension to the other 
piers in preference to their reconstruction, 
which would require the taking down of the 
dome and the closing of the Cathedral for 
several years. 


THE Superintendent of the Naples Museum 

is compiling his official report of the 
| antiquities which have been brought by the 
dredger from the submerged Imperial Villa 
in the Bay of Baie. Operations so far have 
| combined salvage with considerable damage. 
All the statues fished up are mutilated. 
The rude apparatus employed could do 
| no better, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
the authorities intend to go about the busi- 
| nesss henceforth with more delicate means. 
| The site is but a few yards from the shore, 
| and lies under little more than 10ft. of sea. 
|The Naples correspondent of The Times 
| (Dec. 30) describes at length a draped and 
| headless female statue recently discovered, 
| which is said to be a copy of Greek work of 
a good period. In the folds of the himation 
is inscribed in Greek letters ‘‘ Aphrodite 
| [vel Aphrodisios] . . . the Athenian made,”’ 
| which may refer to the Greek sculptor of 
the first century mentioned by Pliny. 


| ()N Jan. 1 the capital city of Norway, 
| which has been known as Christiania 
| for three hundred years, resumed its ancient 
name of Oslo. The name Christiania was 
\ derived from Christian IV of Denmark, 
| founder of the modern city; and thus was 
| an unwelcome reminder to the Norwegian of 
| the union of Norway with Denmark. Oslo 
was the original name of the ancient capital 
and principal port of the kingdom, stand- 
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ing hard by the modern site and more than 
once devastated by fire. The old records of 


Norway preserve it, and there can be no | 
' of the Victory has been completed these com- 


wonder that the Norwegian Parliament 
decided to re-animate it. It is to be noted 


) Admiral of the Red (1799) ; as Vice-Admiral 
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and as Vice-Admiral 


of the Blue (1801); 
When the restoration 


of the White (1804). 


| missions are to be kept on board her, hung 


that the Postmaster-General warns people | 


to add ‘‘ Norway ”’ in addressing letters to 
Oslo, to avoid confusion with places of that 
name in the United States of America. 


published in the United Kingdom. 
constitutes—if mere numbers are considered 
—a ‘‘record’’ year, beating the previous 
““yecord ’’ (1913) by 327. But it is fiction 
which—by a long interval—heads the list; 
little short of a tenth of the whole output 
comes under the heading of new fiction, 
while if new editions are taken account of 


fourth. 
which the least amount of work has been 
published—less by 33 than 1923 produced, 
and diminution will be observed in several 
of the more important categories. Bio- 
graphy, next to fiction, shows the greatest 
increase, and, after that, Travel, Religion, 
and Poetry. 


HE Paris correspondent of The Scotsman 
(Dec. 30) sends a melancholy account of 
the state of the famous organ of Notre Dame. 


Domestic Arts is the subject on | ‘ 
J | Armagh, on the branch line between Armagh 


| City and Ready. 


| THE journey 


in the Admiral’s cabin. 
across the Libyan Desert 


from Cairo to the oasis of Siwa and 


: : | back, a distance of 1,200 miles, has been per- 
THE past year, so The Publishers’ Circular | 
informs us, saw a total of 12,706 books | 


This | 
end their arms were badly swollen with the 


| 


M. Vierne, the organist, declares that it is | 
rapidly falling into ruin through neglect. 


It is filled with dust, and dead bats and 
swallows; is attacked by mildew and dry rot 

the mechanism going to pieces; sounding- 
boards falling. A few days ago one of the 
largest of the pipes (there are 5.246 of these) 
only just missed crashing down on a crowd 
of worshippers. The parish of Notre Dame 
is one of the poorest in Paris; 


formed on motor-cycles by Messrs. T. M. 
Moore and A. Whitaker in 14 days. They 
encountered heavy sand-storms, and at the 


strain of holding up their machines in the 
sand. The people of Siwa were much 
astonished at their arrival, and then beheld 
a motor-cycle for the first time, though 
motor-cars are familiar to them. 


the proportion rises to between a fifth and a | (NE of the most singular incidents of the 


recent storms occurred at Tassagh, Co. 


For a distance of about 
100 yards the rain washed away the ground 
from under the rails and left the line hang- 
ing in air between two points. A passenger 
train was due, and, if it had been suffered 
to proceed on to the hanging line, would 
have fallen to a depth of forty feet. Fortu- 
nately a farmer of the neighbourhood 
observed what had happned and gave timely 
warning. 
N the Stockton district, The Yorkshire 
Post tells us, the farmers—and incident- 
ally the sheep — are suffering from sheep- 
worrying, which seems a sort of sporadic 
return to wild nature. Over two hundred 


| sheep have been killed within the last few 


the people | 


cannot raise the necessary money to keep the | 


organ in repair. 
work of five years— in the sixties of last 
century, but not since 1894 has it been over- 


hauled. 


WE noted in The Times of Dec. 27 that | 


the Royal United Service Institution 


has recently come to possess the six com- | 


missions granted to Nelson within the last 
thirteen years of his life. 
framed and are now on view at the Museum 
of the Institution. 
commission as Captain of the Agamemnon 
(1793); the second his appointment as 
Colonel in the Royal Marines (1795); the 


following four are his commissions as Rear- 


Admiral of the Blue (1797); 


It was reconstructed—a | 


weeks, and virtually all of these have had 
dog-bites in the throat. Dogs have been 
seen, and have been fired at—but have got 
away. The police are taking measures to 
have the regulations for the control of dogs 
strictly enforced. 


| lecture was given by Major Cheesman, 


They have been | 


on Dec. 29, at the Aolian Hall on the 
subect of ‘ Wild Life of the Arabian Desert.’ 
He described the Arabs’ hawking, which in 
equipment resembles the old English hawk- 
| ing, and differs from it principally in that 
the English falconers trained their hawks 
to take their quarry in the air, and the 


The first is Nelson’s| Arabs let them fly only on game on the 


ground. Gazelle is the largest game taken 
_ by hawks, which, not being strong enough to 
tackle them alone, are trained to work in 
The favourite 


‘this sport with gazelle hounds. 


as Rear-! quarry is bustard. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


OLD CROCKS. 
(See exlvi. 229; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 

“ Take it all in all, a Ship of the Line is the 
most honourable thing that man, as a gre- 
garious animal, hhas ever produced.” 

Ruskin— The Harbours of England.’ 

(THE above lines were penned in 1855. In 
April of the preceding year the Royal 
Navy consisted of 315 sail, with 97 screw 
and 114 paddle vessels; and about half this 
number of sail, of all sorts, were sold within 
the following decade. Steam was replacing 
sail. The first introduction of steam into 
the Royal Navy was the purchase of the 
Monkey paddle (built at Rotherhithe) in 1821, 


followed next year by the Comet paddle, con- | 


structed in the Deptford Naval Dockyard, 
November, 1821, launched 23 May, 1822. 
Both these vessels were engined by Boulton, 
Watt & Co. One of the first steam-ships 
in the Royal Navy was the Emerson, paddle, 
dating about 1830. The Dee, paddle fighting 
ship (4 guns), was laid down at Woolwich 
1829, launched 1832. 

The first case of the use of a steam vessel as 
part of a fighting force was that of the Diana, 
a small craft which was employed in the Bur- 
mese War in 1824.* 

The Rhadamanthus, Devonport 1832; 
Salamander, Sheerness 1832; Phoenix, Chat- 
ham 1832, and the Medea, Woolwich 1833, 
followed the Dee in quick succession. In 
1843 the frigate Penelope, 42, built Chatham 
1829, was lengthened and converted to a 
paddle frigate. The Rattler, 1842, followed 
by the Dwarf, appeared as the first single 
screw-driven naval vessels, but it was not 
until 1851 that the warship Sans Pareil, 80, 
ordered as a sailing-vessel three years earlier, 
was launched as a screw ship of the line. 

The Agamemnon, 80, built at Woolwich 
1852, was the first screw ship of the line, 
designed for the Royal Navy. 

It is of interest to note that James Watt 
(1736-1819), the reputed inventor of the 
steam-engine, was honoured by the Admiralty 
on behalf*of the nation, in the choice of his 
name for a ship of the line. The James 





* Excerpt from Transactions, Newcomen Soc. 
Vol. ii. 1921/22. Art. ‘ The Centenary of Naval 
Engineering.’ by Engr. Captain Edgar C. 
Smith, O.B.E., R.N. 


Watt, 90, was launched at Pembroke Dock- 
yard in 1853, and saw service in the Baltic 
two years later. She figured in the Spit- 
head Review in 1856 as a 91 gun ship, 600 h.p. 

Outside the Royal Navy the Beaver, 
paddle, built at Blackwall, 1834, had doubled 
Cape Horn and been wrecked off Furlough 
Island, British Columbia, in 1838. The 
Nemesis, paddle, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Navy, built and engined on the 
Mersey, had sailed from Portsmouth on 28 
March, 1840, being the first war vessel to be 
constructed of iron, and, carrying guns, to 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

The prejudice against the use of iron for 
ship-building in the Royal Navy was so 
strong, that for the following twenty years 
little advancement was made. This subject 
is being dealt with by The Science Museum, 
in their catalogue of steam-ships of war, now 
in the press. Engineer Captain Edgar C. 
Smith, O.B.E., R.N., Official Guide Lecturer 
of that Department, has ably shewn in his 
paper read before The Newcomen Society 
whom we have to respect for the introduction 
and development of the early paddle steamers 
in the Royal Navy. 

The first vessels built of iron for the Navy 
were :—1840, Dover, Admiralty steam packet 
launched at Birkenhead; 1841, Albert; 1841, 
Mohawk; 1843, Onyx; 1843, Violet; 1844, 
Lizard II; 1844, Princess Alice. The paddle 
frigate Birkenhead used as a Troopship (see 
exlvii. 390), built of iron (launched at 
Birkenhead, 1845), is considered to-day to 
have been the first iron-built fighting-vessel 
in the Royal Navy. Some of the smaller 
vessels which preceded this frigate, includ- 
ing the Jackal, also built of iron, and 
launched at Glasgow in 1844 or 1845 (paddle, 
505 tons displacement, 143ft. in length and 
I.H.P. 430), carried two 12pdr. guns. The 
Jackal was included in Lloyd’s Register 1886 
under ‘ Warships of the World’ as of 1844. 
She then had a speed of 8.5 knots. 


‘The Naval History,’ by William James, 
1860 edition, gives us instances of vessels 
built of fir with a life of about nine years ; 
of the soft or pencil cedar at Bermuda, and 
of teak at Bombay. The first vessel of teak 
appears to have been named Salsette (for a 
short time named Pitt, then restored to her 
former name) and was built in 1805. 

Wooden war-vessels continued to be built 
until comparatively recent times. The last 
wooden war-vessels appear to be the Sapphire 
corvette, 2360 I.H.P., launched at Devon- 
port, 1874, and the Diamond corvette, 2140 


a 
’. 
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I.H.P., launched as Sheerness in the same 
year. They were each 1970 tons displace- 
ment and 220 feet in length. 

The Naval Chronicle, 1799, tells us that 
the Alarm frigate was the first ship of the 
Royal Navy to be copper-sheathed to pre- 
vent fouling; that was in 1758. However, 
prejudice delayed other experiments until 
the Dolphin (Captain §. Wallis, 1766-1768, 
employed exploring in the Pacific) was 
similarly treated. 

“xperiments made by other Powers together 
with the indecisive action between the 
American vessels Merrimac (afterwards 
Virginia), 40 gun frigate, and the Monitor 
turret-ship in Hampton Roads, 9 March, 
1862, resulted in a complete revolution in 
war-ship building. Some of the ships of the 
line and frigates then being built of wood, were 
ordered to have their exposed sides sheathed 
with protective plating, and were converted 
into true ‘‘ iron-clads,’’ as such, distinct from 
the ‘‘ armour-plated,’”’ iron and (later) steel 
vessels, 

The converted wooden-hull ships were the 
Prince Consort, 9,430t.,* 1. Pembroke 1862 ; 
Ocean, 6,920t., 1. 1862/3; Royal Oak, 6,416t., 
1, Chatham 1862; Royal Alfred, 6,400t., 1. 
1864; Zealous, 6,027t., 1. Pembroke 1864; 
Caledonia, 5,800t., 1. 1862/3; Favourite, | 
3,2352t., 1. 1864; Royal Soverign, 5,079t., 1. 
Portsmouth 1857, where she was razed 1862/4 | 
and floated as the first (iron-clad) turret | 
steam-ship; and Research, 1,780t., 1. Pem- 
broke 1863. The ships built as iron-clads | 


were Lord Clyde, over 7,000t., 1. Pembroke 
1864; Lord Warden, 7,675t., 1. Chatham 
1865; Pallas, 3,797t., 1. Woolwich 1865; 


Enterprise, 1,350t., 1. 1864 (with iron top- | 
sides); and finally Repulse, 6,190t., carry- | 
ing ten 9 ton guns, 1. Woolwich 1868 (said | 
to have been converted in 1866), the last iron- | 
clad to be launched for the Royal Navy. 
Some of these vessels had iron decks. 

The first iron vessel, ‘‘ armour-plated ”’ (at | 
the initial cost of £379,154), was launched 


* All tonnages, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, are Displacement Tons. The tonnage 
of the Iron-clads is taken from ‘ The Warships 
of Europe’ (the best authority for the period) 
by Chief Engineer King, U.S. Navy (revised | 
and corrected by ‘An English Naval Archi- | 
tect ’), 1878. Sir Wm. Laird Clowes is of | 
opinion, ‘ Royal Navy,’ Vol. xxxxxxx, that the | 
Zealous was ordered as an iron-clad, in 1859; | 
but there is apparently no proof. Her “ Old 
Measurement tonnage” was 3715t. and 800 | 


| 1803. 


! as training establishment for boys. 
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at Blackwall 29 Dec., 1860. She was 
designed in 1858 as the Warrior, 9210 t., 
some 2,000 t. larger than the largest three- 
decker then built. Although built of iron 
her hull has stood the wear and tear until 
her last service as Vernon III, Torpedo 
School Ship at Portsmouth, was transferred 
to the shore. It is worthy of note that in 
1861 she attained a speed of 14.354 knots, 
and after being re-boilered in 1871 attained 
14.158 inots with considerably less horse- 
power. 

Twin screw propulsion made its appearance 
in 1863, and turbines were proved superior 


| to reciprocating engines by November, 1904. 


Steel ship-building was heralded into the 
Royal Navy by the Iris and Mercury, 
despatch vessels, built at Pembroke in 1877 
and 1878. Their keels were of iron, and 
their steel shells were sheathed in wood and 
metalled in the usual manner. They dis- 
placed 5,730 tons, were 300ft. in length, and 
carried 10 guns each. 

The only 1st Rate remaining is the Victory, 
100.  Builder’s measurement, 2,164 tons, 
186ft. long, 52.4ft. beam. Built originally 
at Chatham 1759-1765, Three times repaired 
between 1783 and 1793, and re-built 1800- 
Flew the flag of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Nelson (white) at Trafalgar (13 S. i. 458), 
21 Oct., 1805, and finished her sea-going ser- 
vice in 1812. She was again re-built 
1814/1816 and considerably altered. She has 
been Flagship at Portsmouth from 1824, 
except between 1869-1891, when she was 
tender to the Flagship. Owing to her grave 
condition she was removed permanently into 
dry-dock in 1922. 

The Empress, late Revenge (cxlvi. 229), 
was given in the 1910 Navy Lists as ‘ Late 
Screw, lst Rate. 5,260 Tons.’”? She was 
built of wood, 245 feet in length, and was 
launched at Pembroke 16 April, 1859. The 


| Clyde Industrial Training Ship Association, 


to whom she had been lent, closed her down 
in July, 1923, when 27 of her boys were 
turned over to the Mars at Newport, Fife, 
the only training-ship for boys remaining 
in Scotland. 

The Impregnable, ex Bulwark (1885) ex 


| Howe, 121, 6,557 tons displacement, built of 


wood, 260 feet long, launched at Pembroke 
7 March, 1860, disappeared from the Navy 
List in Jan., 1920, and eventually passed to 
the ship-breaker. She had for many years 
carried the flag of the C.-in-C., Plymouth, 


1.H.P., which is practically the same as the | and with the late (iron) single screw cruiser 


Ocean class converted under Admiralty Order, 
14 May, 1861. 


Inconstant as Impregnable II had done duty 
Origin- 
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ally the Howe was intended to carry a com- 
plement of 1,130 persons, but never made a 
cruise. 

Another well remembered ship was the 
Britannia ex Prince of Wales, 6,201t. 
252ft., launched at Portsmouth 1860. She 
took over the duties as Naval Cadet Training 
Ship 30 Sept., 1836, from Britannia, 120 (1. 
1820), who had relieved the Illustrious, 1 
Jan., 1877. This was the original Establish- 
ment created in 1854; which after half a 
century was transferred to the R.N. College, 
Dartmouth. 

The Times of 1 Dec., 1924, informs us 
that Vernon No. IL (late Marlborough; 
late screw, Ist Rate. 6,300 Tons—vide Navy 
List) has ’proken in twain and turned turtle 
whilst being towed to Osea to the ship- 
breakers. The sea has claimed her—possibly 
a more dignified end for the 1st Rate than 
was intended (cxlvii. 425). 

The remaining vessels will be given in 
their chronological order of launching. 


Joun A, Rupert-JONEs. 
(To be continued). 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BROADSIDE: 
THE APPARITION OF OLD BOOTY. 


The following is from a curiously preserved 
‘‘ broad sheet,’’ pasted on to linen, dated 
1687. Be it noted that the custodian of 
the Library Department for such archives 
in the British Museum writes that he has 
searched unsuccessfully for any copy of 
this in their eee. 


** Demarkable OBSERVATION taken out 
of Mr. Spinks’s gourNAL, concerning 
which Mr .Spinks was tried in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and the Damages laid at One 
Thousand Pounds Sterling.* 
Tuesday, 12th May, 1687. 

This day the Weather came S8.W. about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. About four 
we anchored in the Manson Road. At the 
same time lay in the Road Capt. Barnaby, 
Bristow, and Brown, all bound for Lisara 
[sic, for Lipara]. 

Wednesday, 13th May. 


About ten in the morning went on board | 


Capt. Barnaby. About two in the after- 


* The cede is in the usual quaint variety 
of type-founts, 
column, 
tained, 


and the body is in double 
Capitals and punctuation are re 
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noon we weighed and sailed for the Island 


of Lisara, Wind 10410. 
Thursday, 14th May. 


About two o’clock saw the Island of Lisara, 
and about seven came to an anchor in 12 
fathom water. Wind N.W. 


Friday, 15th May. 


This day Captain Barnaby, Bristow, and 
Brown, myself, and Mr. Bell, merchant, 
went on shore in Captain Barnaby’s boat, to 
shoot Curlews upon* Strombello [sic, for 
Stromboli]. When we had done we called 
our men together, and about half an hour 
and 14 minutes past three in the afternoon, 
to our great surprise, we all of us saw run- 
ning towards us, two men, with such swift- 
ness that no man living could run half so 
fast as they did, when we all of us heard 
Captain Barnaby say, ‘‘ Lord bless me, the 
foremost is Old Booty, my next door neigh- 
bour,’’ but said he did not know the other 
who was in black clothes, the foremost being 
in grey. Then Captain Barnaby desired all 
of us to take an account of the time and cir- 
cumstances in our pocket books, and when 
we got on board we entered the same in our 
Journals. We saw them run into the flames 
of fire, and there was a great noise which 
greatly frightened us all, none of us having 
ever heard the like before. Captain Barnaby 
said he was certain it was Old Booty which 
he saw running over Strombello into the 
flames of fire. 

When arrived at 
Barnaby’s wife came on board, 
October, 1687, at which time Captain 
Barnaby sent for us, Brown, Bristow, Bell, 
and myself, to congratulate with them, and, 
after some discourse, Captain Barnaby’s wife 
said ‘‘ I'll tell you some news my dear, Old 
Booty, the pawnbroker, is dead ;’’ he directly 
made answer, ‘‘ Then we all saw him run 
into Hell.’’ Afterwards Captain Barnaby’s 
wife told a gentlewoman of it, who immedi- 
ately told Mrs. Booty the whole affair. The 
consequence was she arrested Captain Barn- 
abyt+ in a Thousand Pound Action. He gave 
bail to it; and the trial came on in the 
Court of ” King’ s-Bench: they had Mr. 

* va on the dene of that volcano. 

+ The apparent discrepancy between the 
heading and the body of the text as to which 
was defendant, Mr. Spinks or Capt. Barnaby, 
may be accounted for by the fact that both 
were defendants: the one for libel in his Jour- 
nal and the other for the slander uttered to his 
wife and others aboard at Gravesend. 


Gravesend, Captain 
the 6th of 
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Booty’s wearing apparel brought into Court ; 
likewise the sexton and people who happened 
to be with him when he died. They swore 
to what time he died, and we swore to our 
Journals, and the time differed only Z'wo 
Minutes. Ten of our men swore to the but- 
tons of his coat, which were covered with the 
same cloth as the coat was made of,—So it 
proved when examined. 

The Jury asked Mr. Spinks if he knew Mr. 
Booty, he answered he never saw him till he 
saw him running by him with the Devil to 
Hell. 

Then the Judge said, ‘‘ Lord have mercy 
on me, and grant I may never see what you 
have seen; One, Two, or Three might have 
been mistaken, but Thirty Men can never 
be mistaken.”’ So the Widow lost the 
(Cause. 


To be found in 
minster.” 


the Records In West- 
(Rev.) J. V. Foote. 


Belmont, Swanley, Kent. 


ANNOTATIONS TO RUVIGNY’S ‘BLOOD 
ROYAL OF BRITAIN.’ 


()S Table txxvitrt of ‘The Blood Royal of 

Britain,’ by the late Marquis of Ruvigny 
and Raineval (published London: Jack, 
1903), there is mentioned a marriage between 
‘* Honora [sic] Harvey Thursby ”’ and “‘ John 
Burton, Conway’s Dragoons,”’ with a query 
as to whether they had issue. On p. 355, a 
similar query occurs in the table of pre- 
cedence. As the following notes will show, 


however, this couple is recognised as being | 


the ancestors common to a fairly consider- 
able number of people, many of whom are 
now alive. Recent issues of Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ (sub Thursby, Bart.) carry the descent 
a generation further than does ‘The Blood 
Royal of Britain,’ while some more additions, 
though perhaps not very complete ones, 
might have been gleaned from old editions 
of Burke’s ‘Commoners’ and ‘ Landed 
Gentry.’ 

In compiling the present account, I have 
made use of a quantity of memoranda which 
I have obtained from various branches of the 
family. Among these is a mass of Burton 
muniments now in possession of a near 
relative, whose own descent from the Burton 
family was officially recorded at the College 
of Arms in 1912. The pedigree of Sir 
Richard Burton in the same institution has 
also. provided material, as have written 
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statements, the essential facts wherein I have 
carefully verified from other sources, by the 
Rev. Richard Burton, of Rothley, and his 
cousin, my great-grandmother, Mrs. R. A. 
Withall. Owing to pressure of other 
matters, I have been prevented from ampli- 
fying certain details, but it will probably be 
found that I have given enough information 
to enable descendants to bridge the gap 
between the pedigree as hitherto recorded, 
and the present system of registration. 

Turning back to op. cit., Tab. LxxVIII., we 
read that JouNn Harvey Tuurssy, of Abing- 
ton Abbey, Co. Northampton, had by his 
wife Honor (not Honora), one of the 
daughters of Robert Pigott, of Chetwynd 
(High Sheriff of Salop in 1697), with other 
issue a daughter, whose name was also not 
Honora, but— : 

Honor Tuurssy. She was b. at North- 
ampton, 6 July, 1740; and d. 10 Aug., 1776, 
being bur. at St. Mary’s, Islington, Co. 
Middlesex. According to the Northampton 
Mercury (17 March, 1770), she was m. at 
Northampton in March, 1770, as his first 
wife, to John Burton, then a Cornet in Con- 
way’s Dragoons. By him she had issue. 
Said John Burton was born at Stockholm on 
a date given as Feb. 15, 1744 (but whether 
Old or New Style is unknown to me).* He 
was the eldest, occasionally called the eldest 
surviving, son of Richard Burton, of Wake- 
field, Co. York, sometime Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the West Riding, and Lieut.-Col. in the 
West Riding Regiment cf Militia, by his 
wife, née Frances Ward, of Stockholm. The 
Burton muniments previously mentioned 
yield John Burton’s commissions as Ensign, 
West Riding Militia, 8 Sept., 1762; and 
Lieut., 14 Feb., 1764; Ensign, in Keppel’s 
(56th Regt.), 21 March, 1765; Cornet, A 
Regt. of Dragoons, 8 June, 1768. He also 
‘“served in the King’s Body Guard”’ (Rev. 
R. Burton’s statement), and was knighted at 
Windsor, 23 April, 1805. On 23 Nov., 1809, 
Sir John Burton, of Wakefield, as he had 
now become, died at his town residence, 36, 
Soho Square, being buried at St. Mary’s, 
Islington, 1 Dec., 1809. By Honor 
(Thursby) his wife, he left an only surviving 
son and heir:— 

Str Ricwarp Burton, of Sackett’s Hill 
House, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet; born 23 
Nov., 1773, in Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, 
and baptized at St. Mary’s, Lambeth. His 


* On the point of going to Press, I find a note 
| that he was baptized at the Reformed Church 
jof France, at Stockholm, where his parents 
| were married in 1742. 
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commissions preserved among the Burton 
muniments are as follows: — Cornet, 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, 3 Sept., 1792; Gentleman- 
Pensioner (re-sworn as) to George IV, 13 
July, 1820; ditto, to William IV, 30 July, 
1830. From the Rev. R. Burton’s state- 
ment, it appears that the original commis- 
sion ‘* 


Jan. 5., 1794. 


‘Silver Stick,” and receiving knighthood, 
which was conferred on him at St. James’ 
Palace, 13 Sept., 1831. On 2 Sept., 1855, 


his namesake, Sir Richard Francis Burton, 
the great explorer), died at his seat, Sackett’s 
Hill House,* and was buried at St. Peter’s 
(M.TI.), Sept. 8, 1855. 
he had married (at St. Peter’s), Elizabeth, 
surviving dau. of Robert Crofts, of Dumpton 


House, and by her had issue five sons and | 
Lady Burton was born 26 | 


two daughters. 
Jan., 1783; baptized at St. Peter’s; and 
buried there, M.I., having died at Sackett’s 
Hill, 27 Oct., 1865. 
F. Gorpon Roe. 
“The Clerestory,” 18, Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, W.8. 


(To be continued). 


—I bought some years since for a few 
pence a volume entitled ‘The Poetry con- | 
tained in the novels, tales, and Romances of | 
the Author of Waverley,’ Edinburgh, printed 
for Archibald Constable & Co., and Hurst, | 
Robinson & Co., London, 1822. The book | 
cost originally 9s., and is beautifully printed 
by James Moyes, Greville Street, London, 
whose type is very like that of Scott’s Bal- | 
lantyne. The ‘‘ Advertisement ’’ by way of | 
preface, explains ‘‘ that all the verses are | 
not necessarily Scott’s,’? and that the col- | 
lection has been made ‘‘in compliance with | 
the wishes of many readers.”’ It is not, | 
however, so far as I can gather, in the | 
British Museum. The ‘ Catalogue of | 
Printed Books—Scott (Sir Walter)’ only | 
notes under the heading ‘ Selections and Ex- | 
tracts’ a collection of ‘ Waverley Poetry’ 
from Boston, U.S., of 1851. | 


\ "AVERLEY POETRY: A RARE ITEM. | 


V. RENDALL. 
* Tradition states that on an occasion when | 
Mr. Burton, as he then was, entertained the | 
First Gentleman in Europe at this house, the | 
Royal Guest remarked that he had come to 
visit the “ First Gentleman in Thanet.” 


in the King’s Body Guard ’’ bore date | 
(Sir) Richard Burton was | 
present at the coronations of George IV and | 
William IV, officiating at the latter as_| 


| relation could hardly be imagined. 
| be interesting to note that in Mr. Hugh Wal- 
Sir Richard (who must not be confused with | 


On 27 April, 1802, | 


| then emigrated to Australia. 
| almost identical even in detail forms the 
| theme of the story called ‘ Black Wedgwood’ 
/in Mr. 


| this: 


| J ITERARY COINCIDENCES.—The quo- 
tation from The Manchester Guardian 

at cxlvii. 365, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ suggests 
a remarkable illustration of the rather worn 
maxin that truth is stranger than fiction, 
and a still more remarkable coincidence 
between iact and fiction. One of the stories 
in Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s ‘Triple Fugue’ tells 
how a murderer was discovered through a 
parrot, present at the scene of murder, 
repeating the exclamations of the victim. 
A closer parallel to Mr. Basset Digby’s 
It may 


pole’s ‘ The Old Ladies’ the murder of one 
of the ladies by another is discovered by the 


_ third old lady through the terrified behaviour 


of a dog present during the performance of 
the crime. 

I have noted similar coincidences in recent 
novels. Thus, at the beginning of ‘ The Boy 
in the Bush,’ by Mr. D. H. Lawrence and 
Miss M. L. Skinner a story is told of a coach- 


/ man who married the daughter of the noble- 


man by whom he was employed, the lovers 
An incident 


E. L. Grant Watson’s ‘ Innocent 
Desires.’ Again, the plot of Miss May 
Sinclair’s ‘ Arnold Waterlow’ is formed of 


| various relationships between Arnold and 


his wife, who leaves him, and their respec- 
tive lovers. An identical series of relation- 
ships occur in Mr. John Hargrave’s ‘ Har- 
bottle.’ 

THEODORE BESTERMAN, 


OUIS XIV NAMED “ BONA FIDE.”’— 
It seems that the Hanoverians applied 
this nickname to the French monarch. In 
the Mug-House Songs printed in 1716, I find 


An Epitaph on Bowa-F ine. 


Here lies an Old Man of Seventy-seven, 
Who dy’d as he liv’d, yet hoped for Heaven. 


Some thought him Immortal, some Honest 
and Just, 

Yet he rotted and died in the 
Au-gust, 

As did his good S——r now moulded to Dust. 


month of 


The ‘‘ good Sister ’’ was Queen Anne, who 
died just a year before he did. 
As to the Mug-Houses, see 5 S. ii. 333. 
Rrcwarp H. THorNToN. 
244, 24th St.. N., Portland, 
Oregon. 
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? nd . 
Readers’ Queries 

Rs. ELIZA FAY.—1. What was her | 

maiden name? Her husband, Anthony | 
Fay, was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
on July 3, 1778, and is described as ‘‘ the 
oniy son of Francis Fay, gentleman, late of 
Rotherhithe, Surrey.’”’ They were married 
at about the same date, and in any case not 
later than April, 1779. She refers to her 
father as ‘‘ Mr. C.,’’ so presumably her 
maiden name began with that letter. She 
also speaks of ‘‘my brother P.’’; I have 
identified him as Thomas W. Preston (alive 
in 1791), and think he was not her brother 
but her brother-in-law. Rotherhithe or 
Blackheath are the most probable localities | 
for Mrs. Fay’s marriage. A Mrs. E. 
Pieston (who may have been her sister) was | 
living at Point Cottage, Blackheath Hill, 
in 1816. 

2. A. W. Devis painted a portrait of | 
Mrs. Fay in oriental costume. The original | 
has disappeared. | When and where was it | 
painted? Indications point to Calcutta, 
at a date not earlier than 1783. The | 
portrait was engraved by T. Alais. Who 
is T. Alais? 





E. M. Forster. 


66 R°E ” AND ‘* WRACK.’’—What are the 
meaning and source of the second of 
these words ? 

In a letter written at Bruges by William 
Cely, 29 Oct., 1487, to Richard and George 
Cely in ‘ Martt Lane,’ London (Cely Papers 
[Camden] 164 — corrected by Anc. Corresp. 
[P.R.O.] Liir. 187), the former says: 

As for heryng I ‘have bene at Damme diuerse 
tymes the Roue ys at ix li. xs. and yett 
none to gett yn Regard but ther ys wracke 
I nowzthe and viij li, the last and soo 
ther ys a schyppe . . where yne [ 
hawe layd yow iiij last heryng 11) Wracke 
and on Rooue the wracke cost viij li. and 
the Roue ix li. 

‘* Wracke’’ does not seem to mean rejiculus 
(see Jamieson, s.v. ‘Wracker’): the differ- 
ence in price is not enough to make one 
class of herring ‘‘ refuse’? compared with 
the other. 


| 
| 


Q. V. 

sé SPAKE *». “GET THE STAKES TO 

OO KEEP.’’—In one of Samuel Ruther- 

ford’s letters to Marion Macknaught of 1635 
~ {Lett., ed. C. Thomson, I. 87*) he wrote : 








* My copy is marked “ Second Edition ;” the | 
first is dated 1836. 
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It is time, therefore, for us to hang ourselves, 
as our Lord’s vessels, upon the rail* that is 
fastened in a sure place. We would make 
stakes of our own fastening, but they will 
break. Our Lord will have Zion on his own 
nail. Edom is busy within us, and Babel with- 
out us, against the handful of Jacob’s seed. It 
were, best we were upon Christ’s side of it, 
for his enemies will get the stakes to keep, 
as the proverb is. 

Can one. of your readers refer me to 
the proverb in question? So far as I know 
losers do not ‘‘ get the stakes to keep’’ in the 
usual sense of the word. 

Oo. 


KATH FROM FATIGUE.—It was not 
unusual during the early part of last 
century to ascribe the death of a military 
ollicer, after an action or campaign, as due 
to ‘‘fatigue,’’ or ‘‘ fatigue and exertion.” 
How would a similar cause of death be de- 
scribed in modern medical terminology ? 


| Would it be merely marked ‘‘ N.Y.D.’’? 


V. #. 


ENERAL ALEXANDER CAVALIE 
MERCER. — He commanded a Troop 

of Royal Horse Artillery in the battle of 
Waterloo, then being a 2nd Captain, and 
died at Cowley, Exeter, on 9 Nov., 1868. Is 
any portrait, or photograph, of him in 
existence, and, if so, where is it to be found ? 

J. H. Lestre, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 


\ AJOR JAMES MACDONALD. — The 
Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum, Vol. III., Part i1., p. 
847, contains a description of a satirical 
print, ‘The Scotch Triumvirate,’ which was 
reproduced in my ‘Trial of Mary Blandy,’ 
p. 208. The three worthies commemorated 
are (1) Captain the Hon. William Henry 
Cranstoun, who died abroad in 1752, the 
lover of Miss Blandy and the instigator of 
the crime for which she suffered: (2) Cap- 
tain James Lowry, who was convicted and 
hung in chains in 1752 for murder on the 
high seas; and (3) Major James Macdonald, 
whose identity I have hitherto failed to 
trace. 
The only information afforded by the 
above description is as follows: 
At the other side is Major James Macdonald, 
with a halter round his neck and crossing his 
body, as above; in his hand is a paper in- 


| scribed, South Sea Anuities D-am, my School 


In his mouth is a label bearing, I 


Master. 





* Misprint of nail (see helow, and Isa. .xxii., 


| 23-25). 
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have Escaped Hanging I own I’m a Highland 
Villain. 

If any reader can help me to further 
acquaintance with the Major, I shall be duly 
grateful, 

WittiaM RovuGHEaD. 

12, Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 

‘ [HE BOOK OF DEATH.’ — In his 
‘Curiosities of Literature’ Isaac Dis- 
raeli writes : 

I have been told of a privately printed 
volume, under the singular title of ‘‘ The Book 
of Death,” where an amateur has compiled the 
pious memorials of many of our eminent men 
in their last moments. 

Can any reader tell me anything about 
this book and where I can see a copy? 

P. B. M. Attan. 

IDDY EARLY.—In ‘ The Pot of Broth’ 

by W. B. Yeats (‘ Plays in Prose and 
Verse,’ p. 36) is: 
Broth of the best, Stir about, poteen, wine 


itself, he said! 
And the people that will be coming to see the 
miracle! 


I’li be as rich as Biddy Early before I die! | 


Who was Biddy Early, and what is the 
reference here ? 
Epwarp C. Earty. 


RUTH AND AFFIDAVITS. — In The 
Times of 2 Dec., 1924, Mr. Justice 
Sankey is reported to have remarked in the 
course of a judgment that ‘‘ he did not think 
that the plaintiff’s affidavit was entirely 
true, but it was probably as true as most 
affidavits under Order xiv were expected to 
be.’”? Who was the judge who first remarked 
‘“Truth will out, even in affidavits?” It 
sounds like Lord Darling’s voice; but I 
fancy the saying dates back much further. 
HaARMATOPEGOS. 


LOCK MAKERS : CHAMBERLAIN, 
JOHNSON.—I should like to be favoured / 
with information of two clockmakers, Henry 
Chamberlain, Tiverton, and John Johnson, 
Halesworth. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


ee WALKING ” STEWART. — Can any 
reader give me the names of his | 
parents and state what part of Scotland they 
came from? Was he a relative of Lord 
Bute? Was ‘‘ the humane and respectable 
tradesman’? who married his sister (see 
“D.N.B.’) William Dixon of the Borough, | 

who married a Sophia Stewart ? 
T. R. THomson. 
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OMESDAY SURVEY IN NORFOLK.— 
Among holders of land is mentioned 
Robert, son of Corbutio. Is anything known 
of him or his family before or after this? 
As to the form of his name, is it Norse or 
French or a Latinised form of either ? 
Norvic. 


‘IR MAURICE BERKELEY AND THE 

DRAGON.—In a history of Hampshire 
it is stated that a document at Berkeley 
Castle, ‘‘ dated earlier than 1618,” records 
the killing of a formidable dragon by Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, at Bisterne, near Ring- 
wood. Is anything known of this document 
and has it been published? A family of 
Berkeley appears to have formerly resided 
in the neighbourhood of Bisterne, and 
‘* Dragon Field,’’ which occurs as a local 
name, suggests some similar tradition. 

P. D. Munpy. 

BUTTER IN CLOTH MANUFACTURE, 

XIV CENTURY.—In the Calendar of 
Close Rolls there are entries under date June 
1 and July 18, 1326, which show that the 
export of thistles called ‘‘ tasles,’’ without 
which ‘‘cloth cannot be made,’’ and of 
‘ fullers’ earth, madder, woad, butter, and 
other things necessary for the making of 
cloth’’ was prohibited. What was the 
function of butter in cloth manufacture, to 
make it necessary nearly 600 years ago? 

R. Hepcer WaAttLAce. 


NESSH (SOFT) CHEESE.—In the cookery 
-" book (1450) printed in the E.E.T.S. 
volume, entitled ‘Two Fifteenth-Century 
Cookery-Books,’ I found the following two 
recipes, Under ‘Lese fryes’ it states: 
‘*Take nessh chese and pare it clene, and 
grinde hit in a morter small’’; and under 
the head ‘Auter Tartus’ it reads: ‘‘ Take 
faire nessh chese that is buttry, and par hit, 
grynde hit in a morter; caste thereto faire 
creme and grinde hit togedre; temper hit 
with goode mylke, that hit be no thikker 
peii rawe creme.’’ What were the varieties 
of soft cheese known in the fifteenth century ? 
The above quotations show that it was a 
matured cheese with a rind; it was not a 
‘“ green’? or immature, newly-made cheese, 
and it was not a “‘hard”’ cheese. 
R. Hepcer WaAttace. 


xe PEXSALL, of Beaurepaive, Co. 
Hants, Esqre., mar. 1st Edith, dau. of 
Wiiliam Brocas, of Beaurepaire, Esq., and 
Mary Griffin. His will was proved 12 Feb., 
1537/8, P.C.C.; secondly, Anne, dau. of 


' Richard Fitzwilliams, of Langton, Co. Ebor, 
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no issue. By his first mar. he had issue a 
son, Sir Richard Pexsall, of Beaurepaire, 
Kxnt., who mar. 1st Lady Eleanor, dau. of 
William Paulet, 1st Marquess of Winchester, 
and Elizabeth, dau. of Sir William Capel, 
KXnt., of the City of London; secondly, 
Eleanor, dau. of John Cotgrave, of Chester, 
no issue. By his first mar, he had four 
daughters only. 
1571, P.C.C. 

In St. Edmund’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, there is a large monument to his 
memory, on which the inscription states 
that he was “‘ rich by prudence, and by ser- 
vice proved to be famous.’’ 

His father and mother were buried in 
Sherbourne St. John’s Church, where there 
is an altar tomb, with recumbent figures. 

They both, father and son, besides having 
a mansion house in Fleet Street, were large 
landowners, especially the latter, in Hants, 
Middlesex and Bucks. They were hereditary 
masters of the Reyal Buckhounds through 
the marriage of their ancestor, Sir Bernard 
Brocas (d. 1396) with the dau. and heiress 
of Sir John de Roche. 

I especially want the name of Ralph’s 
father. The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ does not 
mention either. Their wills do not help me 
at all. Can any one suggest where I should 
search? With the exception of the two wills 
quoted I do not find the name in the Wills 
index at Somerset House. 

Ropert PEARSALL. 

Avondale, Uxbridge Road, 

Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 

\ ACNAMARA CREST AND MOTTO.— 

I shall be glad to know if the crest and 
motto on a pair of duelling pistols, reputed 
to have been the property of the notorious 
duellist Captain MacNamara, are those of 
the MacNamara family: — A  Leopard’s 
Head: Dun Spiro Vivo. 

E. Syers. 

HOMAS RAWLINS. — John Toland, in 

1698, dedicated his ‘ Life of Milton’ to 
Thomas Rawlins of Kilreag in Hereford- 
shire, Esq. Is anything known of this 
Rawlins? He is not noticed in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Ricwarp H. THornton. 


OUSE OF ELBGUF. — Charles, Ist 
Duc d’Elbceuf, who assumed the family 
name of Harcourt c. 1605, was the eldest son 
of René, Marquis d’Elbceuf, the second son 
of Claude, 1st Duc de Guise, who was a son 
of René, Duke of Lorraine and a great- 
grandson of Marie, Countess d’Harcourt, 


through her marriage with Anthony of Lor- 


His will was proved 8 Nov., | 
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raine, (ount of Vaudemont. Is this Duke- 
dom still in existence? I cannot find the 
name in the official list of titles recognised 
by the present French Government, as pub- 
lished in the French Year Book for 1919. 
Also, was the Marshal d’Elbceuf who served 
in the Franco-German War of 1870-2 of this 
lineage ? 
Witt1amM Harcourt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 
OBERT RABELAIS THE YOUNGER. 
— Who was this author, who wrote 
“Abeillard and Heloisa,’ London, 1819? 
BuRDOCK. 


(;BORGE STONE, Archbishop of Armagh, 
was the younger son of Andrew Stone, 
a London banker, and is said to have been 
born ‘* about 1708” (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ liv, 
410). I should be glad to learn the date 
and place of his birth and also some further 
particulars of his mother, whose maiden 
name was Anne Holbrooke. 
G. F. R. B. 


EMPLE STANYAN, author of ‘The 
Grecian History’ (1739) was the 
younger son of Laurence Stanyan, of Head- 
ley, Middlesex. Who was his mother? 
When and where was he born? The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ states that he was twice mar- 
ried. What was the name of his first wife, 
and who was “ Mrs. Pauncefort,’’ his second 
wife ? 
G. F. R. B. 
i ALCOLM FLEMYNG (d. 1764): MOR- 
ETTI: SHAW: LANTON. — The 
‘D.N.B.’ records that Malcolm Flemyng’s 
‘ Neuropathia’ was translated into Italian 
by one Moretti, and published by the latter 
at Rome in 1755: it does not mention that 
the title-page of the Italian work runs: 

Del | MAL DE’NERVI | 0 sia | Della Ippocondria, 
| E Del Morbo Isterico | Poema Medico | 
Dottore | Milcolombo Flemigh | Tradotto | Dat 
Dottore | Giambattista Moretti | Da Gaeta, | E 
Dedicato | All’ Eminentissimo, e Revendendis- 


simo Principe, | Il Signor Cardinale | Nereo 


Corsini. | In Roma, nella Stamperia De Rossi, 
1755. | Con Licenza de’ Superiori. 

According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ there were pre- 
fixed to the original ‘ Neuropathia’ “ a prose 
summary and additions,’ and a dedication 
to Peter Shaw, beginning ‘‘ Doctissime 
Shavi.”’ 

There is nothing in the Roman Edition 
which corresponds to the prose summary and 
additions or to the dedication to Peter Shaw. 

When the adjective ‘Shavian’ was dis- 


cussed at 12 S. xi. 109, 149, no reference was: 
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made to Malcolm Flemyng or Peter Shaw. | 
1s anything known about Dr, Giambattista | 
Moretti? 
In the ‘ Neuropathia’ someone is addressed | 
(Book i. Il. 25-40) as ‘‘ Lantone’’ and | 
** Benedicte.’”’ Is any ‘‘ Benedict Lanton”’ | 
(probably at Leyden) known to history ? 
it clearly represents ‘‘Bennet Langton,” but 
the name both of the father and grandfather 
of the well-known Bennet Langton (1737- 
1801) was George. 
‘It may be remarked that (in the Third 
300k) Hlemyng recommends the two springs 
ut Scarborough, and that Dr. Peter Shaw 
practised at Scarborough. These Scarborough 
springs are said to have been the one slightly 
chalybeate, and the other mainly aperient. 
Joun B. WarINnEWRIGHT. 


JOHN EDWARDS’S ‘COLLECTION OF 
FLOWERS.’—This book (folio), further 
purporting to be ‘“‘drawn after nature;’’ 
appeared in 1753. Particulars about the 
author, where and when born, and year of 
death desired. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
a QUOTATIONS.—Can any reader indi- 
cate the sources of: (a) Illi meruere: sed 
quid tu ut adesses? (b) Colligo priscorum sedes 
tumulosque Magorum? ‘The first occurs in Sir 
Thomas Roe’s journal of his embassy to India, 
1615-19; the second has been adopted as the 
motto of one of the Indian railway companies 
(the Bengal and North-Western). 
W. Foster. 


ITLE OF BOOK WANTED.—About the 
year 1890 a novel was published (Qy. by 
B. L. Farjeon), in which a country squire 
with a wife and daughter buys a small estate 
as a present for his wife, for £4,000, anid 
immediately afterwards is found murdered. 
Seven years later his widow marries again, 
and discovers, I think, that her second hus- 
hand was the murderer of her first. 1 fancy 
one of the characters is named Basil. Name 

of romance would oblige. 

Frevx. C. Wuaitr. 


a WANTED.—Who was the author 
of a volume or two volumes on _ the 
ejected ministers of 1662, giving the counties 
and districts alphabetically? I have a volume 
with the first pages missing, and beginning with 
Lincolnshire. At the back is included “ An 
English version of the Latin epitaphs on the 
Nonconformist Memorials, and a poem to the | 
Ejected two thousand Ministers”: printed by | 
Hogg. Paternoster Row, 1778. Calmady, the 
grandson of one of the eiected, wrote under the 
title of an “ Account of the Ministers eiected 
er silenced after the Restoration in 1660.”" Ts | 
the work IT have mentioned the writing of | 
Calmady ? | 











H. Prosser CHANTER. 


| married one Browning. 
| 


Replies. 


WYTHAM ABBEY, BERKS. 
(cxlvii. 410, 449). 


HE facts on which Mr. Writiam Har- 
couRT-Batu bases his enquiry seem to 
be incorrect. There was never any abbey 
or any other religious house at Wytham, 
Berks. The name of Wytham Abbey, given 
to the house lately the residence of the earls 
of Abingdon, is of modern origin and arose 
no doubt from the ancient association of 
Wytham with Abingdon Abbey, of which it 
was one of the manors. 

There is a legend that in the eighth 
century a nunnery at Abingdon called Helen- 
stowe was transferred to Wytham, but if the 
story has any historical basis it was more 
probably to Wittenham, a few miles lower 
down the Thames. The similarity is spel- 
ling of the two places in the Abingdon 
Chronicle gave rise to the error. Wherever 
it went to the nunnery was dissolved by the 
end of the eighth century. 

In the time of the Conqueror five hides of 
land were apportioned by the Abbey for the 
support of one of the first of its military 
knights by name Hubert; and these five 
hides constituted a moiety of the manor of 
Wytham, and were held by Richard de 
Wyghtham at his death about 1428. His 
widow Alice took a _ life interest, the 
reversioner being their only child Agnes, who 
The daughter died 
in the life-time of her mother, and the 
husband Browning sold the reversion in 1459, 
with the advowson of the church, to Richard 
Harcourt for two hundred pounds. It was 
not till the mother’s death, in 1475, that 
Harcourt (who had then become Sir Richard) 
got possession. It is not unlikely that the 
mansion which subsequently became the seat 
of the earls of Abingdon may have been 
built by this man, as the first of the 
Wytham Harcourts. In the course of time 
the successors of the knight Hubert, in com- 
mon with the other military tenants, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the Abbey’s owner- 
ship right. At the Dissolution in 1538 
Harcourt’s descendants held the half-manor 
subject only to a feodary rent of one pound 
per annum, which represented the amount 
due to the King for castle-guard at 
Windsor. 





ArtHur FE. Preston. 
Whitefield, Abingdon. 
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$6 park HEBE I LEFT” (cxlvii. 444).— 

In the query the authorship of this 
poem is attributed to John West, Earl de la 
Warr, created Viscount Cantelupe in 1761. 
John -West (1693-1766), 16th Baron de la 
Warr, was created Viscount Cantelupe and 
Karl De La Warr on March 18, 1761. But 
is not the author his son John, the 2nd Earl, 
who from 1761 till his father’s death bore 
the courtesy title of Viscount Cantelupe ? 


This second Earl, who lived 1729-1777, 
certainly wrote verses. The Third and 
Fourth Parts of the ‘New Foundling 


Hospital for Wit’ (1769 and 1771) give the 
name of Earl Delawarr on their title-pages 
as one of the contributors. On pp. 111-113 
of Part iii. is ‘ Earl Delawarr’s Farewell to 
the Maids of Honor, on his being promoted 
to his late Father’s Troop, and resigning the 
Place of Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen.’ 
This performance, which is included in Mr. 
loio Williams’s ‘Shorter Poems of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ is in eight six-line 
stanzas, beginning : 

Ye maids, who Britain’s court bedeck, 

Miss Wrottesly, Tryon, Beauclerk, Keck, 

Miss Meadows, and Boscawen! 

(Tryon is omitted in the 1769 editions). 
It was in 1766 that Lord de la Warr became 
Colonel of the 1st Troop of Horse Guards 
and ceased to be Vice-Chamberlain to the 
()ueen-Consort. 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


66 (XRINGO”’ (exlvii. 427).—Gerigonza or 

jerigonza is given in Spanish diction- 
aries with the meaning of jargon or gibber- 
ish. The Times correspondent’s story would 
be interesting if capable of proof. But in 
default of evidence that ‘‘ Green grow the 
rushes, O”’ was a favourite with singing 
British seamen a century back in South 
American ports, and of a traceable connexion 
between the words of the song and the 
earliest use of Gringo, it is excusable to 
suspect that we have before us that familiar 
enemy, a story devised for the purpose of 
explaining a derivation. 

In Gustav Korting’s ‘ Lateinisch-roman- 
isches Worterbuch’ (1907), under garg and 
gorg, many words are collected which denote 
a gurgling noisé, gibberish, jargon, ce. 
Could gringo be of onomatopoietic origin ? 
It would be delightful to be able to accept 
the ‘‘ Green grow ”’ etymology, but evidence ! 

Epwarp BENsLy. 


THOMAS SHERIDAN (cxlvii. 337, 376, 
414).— Mr. Sr. Joun Brooks, at the 
last reference, and previous correspondents 
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inquire as to the date and place of the birth 
of Thomas Sheridan, Richard  Brinsley’s 
father, and the date of his marriage. 

The epitaph written for him by his friend, 
Dr. Parr (Moore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ 11. 16) 
states that he died on Aug. 14, 1788, in his 
sixty-ninth year, which bears out the state- 
ment that he was born in 1719. His friend 
and connection Sam Weyte, says that he 
was born in the Old Mint House, No. 27, 
Capel Street, Dublin, where his father kept 
his school (Weyte’s ‘ Poems,’ Dublin, 1785, 
p. 44), and his grand-daughter gives tlie 
date of his marriage to Miss Chamberlaine 
as 1747 (‘ Life of Mrs. Frances Sheridan,’ 
p. 30). Their eldest child was baptized in 
St. Mary’s Church, Dublin, on March 27, 
1748. 

T. P. Le Fanv. 

JRIVATE USE OF CORPORATION 

SEAL (exlvii. 444). — The following 
instances of a Corporation Seal being used 
in private business transaction have been 
taken from vol. cxxxvii, (1924) of the Surtees 
Society’s Publications dealing with Early 
Newcastle Deeds :— 

1. c. 1349-50. Grant by Cecilia, widow 
of Roger de Halliwell, sister and heir oi 
John de Pampeden, to Master John de 
Wirksall, Sir Adam de Derlington, Sir 
William de Laysingby, . . . . of a messuage 
in Pilgrim Street. .... Because her seal 
is to many unknown she has procured the 
affixing of the common seal of Newcastle. 

2. Nativity of S. John Baptist, 2 Hen. 
v. (24 June, 1414). Remission and quit 
claim by Cristiana, widow of William de 
Chestre, in her pure widowhood and lawful 
power, to Alan de Hilton, priest, of her 
right in a messuage..... Because her 
seal is to many unknown she procured the 
seal of the mayoralty to be affixed. 

3. 30 September, 11 Hen. VI (1482). 
Letters of Attorney of High Cliderhowe of 
Kingston-on-Hull, merchant, to Thomas 
Swan and Henry Bakster of Newcastle to 
deliver seisin to Robert Cliderhowe his son, 
Thomas Popelay, Thomas Penrith and 
Robert Newton of a capital messuage in 
Pilgrim Street, and of other premises, 
referred to in a deed of feoffment. Thomas 
Marshall, Mayor of Kingston-on-Hull, at 
the request of Hugh, and because his seal is 
to many unknown, has affixed the seal oi 
the office of the mayoralty of his town, 
Kingston-on-Hull. 

The next is an instance of a seal other 
than a Corporation one being used :— 
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4. 20 December, 1431. Grant by Margery 
de Longforth, widow of Richard Cliderhow, 
to Hugh Cliderhow of Kingston-on-Hull, 
merchant, of all lands, rents, &c., which she 
had of the gift and feoffment of Robert 
Nevyll and Thomas Langforth in Newcastle 
to which John Pershay, dean of Scarsdale, 
at the special request of Margery, and 
because her seal is to many unknown, has 
put his seal of office. (This deed was 
executed at Chesterfield). 

It may be mentioned that John Pershay 
or Percy was Vicar of Dronfield (1429-1438) 
and rural dean of Scarsdale in the arch- 
deaconry of Derby, in the diocese of Coventry 
and Lichfield. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


OUBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES (12 S. v. } 
289, vi. 192).—In transcribing the Parish 
Registers of Badingham, Suffolk, I have 
come across the following entry :—‘ Ar- 
thurus Rous Russhe, filius Johannis Russhe, | 
baptizatus fuit 30 die decemb. 1564.” 

Is this an early instance of a double 
Christian name? A branch of the Rous 
family were Squires of Badingham, and this 
may be a relative of theirs, or possibly an 
illegitimate son of one of them; but there 
is no suggestion of illegitimacy. The entry | 
is perfectly clear. Is anythng further known 
of Arthur Rous Rush? He had a sister 
‘** Tomisina,’”’ bapt. two years earlier; there 
are none of the name in the Burial Register. | 
Incidentally, I believe that Arthur is very | 
uncommon as a Christian name at this 
period. 

I. BR. Gray. 


WHITEHALL COURT (cxlvii. 444). — 
Both Hobbs and Jabez Balfour were 
concerned in the building of Whitehall Court, | 
and it was in respect of about £100,000 of 
the cost of that building a charge was made | 
against Balfour. The latter’s work is well 
described in ‘My Prison Life,’ by Jabez | 
Balfour, 1907, dedicated to Lord Northcliffe : 


I would ask any unprejudiced person to 
glance at the great suburban estates which had 
been covered by well designed and _ well-built | 
houses; at Whitehall Court, the pioneer of tihe | 
fashionable flat system of London; at the Hotel | 
Cecil, Hotel Victoria, Albert Mansions, Carlyle | 
Mansions and, above all, at the gigantic works 
at Bembridge, Isle of Wight . .. I was the! 
moving spirit for the reclamation of 800 acres | 
_ banks, which are now valuable grazing | 
anc 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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The Hotel Cecil and the palatial pile 
known as Whitehall Court were built by a 
company of which Jabez Balfour was a 
prominent member. He deserved something 
better than five years penal servitude for his 
successful attempt at embellishing London. 
Hobbs and Whittaker Wright were also con- 
cerned in the business. One of the flats in 
Whitehall Court was occupied by the latter, 
and still contains a fireplace with granite 
columns on either side of it, which he placed 
there. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


R EGISTERS AND POLL - BOOKS 
V WANTED (exlvii. 446). — For the 
registers of St. Martin’s Church, Ironmonger 
Lane (St. Martin’s Pomary) (if any such 
survived the Fire), reference should be made 
to St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. The small 
church, as Stow describes it, of St. Martin 
Pomary was destroyed in the Fire and not 
rebuilt; and the parish was united with 
St. Olave’s, Olid Jewry. St. Olave’s was 
united with St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in 
1889, when that interesting church was 
demolished. Part of the plate of St. 
Martin Pomary was saved and passed to St. 
Olave’s. These are the flagons of 1628 and 
1635 now at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury : these 
flagons were the bequest of Mr. Daniell 
Romeny. 
W. H. QuarRett. 

See 10 S. viii. 76 for ‘‘ Alphabetical 
Draught of the Polls of Tho. Vere and M. 
Branthwayt for Norwich, Feb. 1734/5.’ 


| This was described in a bookseller’s catalogue 


as “‘ very scarce.”’ 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 

The only published Poll Books for Norfolk 
or Norwich Parliamentary Elections between 
1724 and 1744 are those for the General 
Election in 1734. Copies are in the Norwich 
Public Library. 

Gro. W. G. Banrnarp. 

Norwich, 

RAMMAR IN THE R.YV. (exlvii. 358). 


— May I point out that the passage 


| quoted from Deuteronomy, xx. 1, is exactly 


the same in both versions except that the 
Revised Version substitutes ‘‘ goest forth’’ 
for ‘‘ goest out ’’ in the Authorised Version ? 
Coverdale’s translation gives, ‘‘Whan thou 
goest out to battayll agaynst thine enemies, 
and seyst horses and charettes of the people 
mere then thou.”’ 

The Vulgate has, ‘Si exieris ad bellum 
contra hostes tuos, et videris equitatus et 
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currus, et majorem quam tu habeas adver- 
sarii exercitus multitudinem.”’ 

In the Douay Bible the translation is, ‘‘ If | 
thou go out to war against thy enemies, and | 
see horsemen and chariots, and the numbers 
of the enemy’s army greater than thine.”’ 

Is not the missing, or understood, word 
‘hast’? not ‘art ’’? 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


JOHN HOWE (exlvii. 173, 434).—All that 
is quoted at the second reference, and 
. Inuch more, may be found in ‘Collins’s Peer- 
age of England,’ continued by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 1812, vol. viii. pp. 133-152; s.v. 
Curzon, Baroness Howe. 
Ropert PrIERPOINT. 


‘OLLEGE D’HARCOURT, PARIS (cexlvii. 
337, 362, 378). —-In ‘ Les Curiositez de 
Paris Réimprimées d’aprés l’édition originale 
de 1716,’ Paris, 1883, p. 221, is the follow- 
ing: 

Le Collége d’Harcourt, fondé en 1280 par 
Raoul d’Harcourt, Chanoine de l’Eglise de 
Paris, avec exercice, rue de la Harpe, quartier 
de S. André des Arcs. 

This appears in a catalogue of over fifty 
colleges connected with the University of 
Paris. Most of them are said to be either 
“avec exercice’’ or ‘sans exercice;’’ the 
latter predominating. What do these phrases 
mean ? 

‘Galignani’s New Paris Guide,’ for 1865, 
p. 383, gives: 

Lycée St. Louis.—A college was founded on 
this spot as early as 1280, by Raoul d’Harcourt, 
canon of Notre Dame, from whom it took the 
name of Collége d’Harcourt. ‘The principal 
mass of the present building was begun in 
1814, and the college opened in 1820; but the 
whole front facing the Boulevard has now been 
rebuilt with a monumental fagade. 

Apparently nearly all of the rue de la 
Harpe was taken into the Boulevard, at 
first called ‘‘ de Sebastopol ’’ and later ‘‘ St. 
Michel.”’ The name “ Sebastopol’’ gives 
the approximate date of the Boulevard. 
Now the name “‘ Sebastopol ”’ is restricted to 
that part of the very long Boulevard which 
is on the right bank of the Seine. 

In ‘Plan de Turgot, 1734-1739,’ reprinted 
some ( ?16) years ago, Planche 11, the Collége 
d’ Harcourt appears as a large, not quite com- 
plete, quadrangle facing the rue de Ja Harpe, 
near to the Place St. Michel. 

Ropert PrIERPOINT. 


ANCELOT: DERIVATION (cxlvii. 407). 


—Apparently the name first occurs in 
the Arthurian cycle, it being the designation 
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of the child of King Ban, whom the Lady 
of the Lake brought up and sent forth to 
be the fiower of chivalry under the title 
‘Lane-e-loch ’ (lanc-y-llwch) =the Childe of 
the Lake. 
P, B. M. Attan. 
AVERN SIGNS: SEVEN STARS 
(cxlvii. 408, 450). — Possibly this was 
originally ‘‘ Seven Stairs.’’ In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ‘‘stairs’’ was some- 
times spelt ‘‘stares’’ (see ‘The New Oxford 
Dictionary’); and with increasing pros- 
perity the flight of stairs to the water-way, 
from which the inn took its sign, would be 
replaced by a stone quay. So that when 
the signboard was re-painted, ‘‘ stairs” 
became ‘‘stars.”’ As to why the stairs were 
seven in number—that enters into the domain 
of Sir J. G. Frazer. 
P. B. M. Atay. 


GLUSIUS (exlvii. 445). — The inscrip- 
tion reads MAGNUS THOMAS CLUSIUS 
OXONIENSIS, RENATUS Apl. 8, 1680. This 


may be translated, ‘‘ Great Thomas, the door 
closer of Oxford, recast Apl. 8, 1680.”’ 

The allusion is to Clusius, whose duty it 
was to close the door of heaven. The bell 
is sounded every evening at 9.7 p.m. for 
101 times, as a signal to the students of 
Christ Church, that the door is being closed. 
The 101 refers to the number of the students 
on the original foundation of ‘‘ The House.” 

FE. BEauMoNT. 

Oxford. 

See Ovid’s ‘ Fasti,’ i. 
god Janus says: 


129-130, where the 


Nomina ridebis: modo namque Patulcius 


idem, 
Et modo sacrifico Clusius ore vocor. 


Great Tom presumably bears the name 
(‘lusius because he gives warning of the clos- 
ing of the college gates. 

Epw-rp BENSLY. 


‘The Historical Handbook of Oxford’ 
(1878) states that Great Tom was originally 
hung in Osney Abbey, but was removed and 
recast in 1680 at the cost of Bishop Fell by 
Christopher Barker, London. It bears the 
inscription: ‘‘ Magnus Thomas Clusius 
Oxoniensis Renatus, April 8, 1680” (Great 
Tom, the door closer of Oxford, renewed 
April 8, 1680). It was used as a curfew 
bell and a signal for closing the various col- 
lege gates. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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(JADGETS (exlvii. 427).—In J. Manchon’s 


‘‘Le Slang ”’ (Paris, 1923) I find: 
Gadget, s. 1o Niautique] toute 
machine; 20 L 
Wun mot qu’on ne trouve pas: chose, machin, 
truc; Militaire] une lconque, 
systéme, Vaffaire (& faire, A avoir, & réussir) : 
the gadget is to barge in on the Chief right 
away, at the double. La chose & faire c’est 
de rentrer tout de suite dans le patron et au 
pas ad’ gym. 

See also 12 S. iv. 187, 281. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Proressor Ernest WEEKLEY, in ‘ A Con- 
cise KEtymological Dictionary of Modern 
English,’ deals with this word thus: — 
‘‘ Gadget [neol.].. 7? From gadge, early 
Se. form of gauge.” 


piece de 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

I am told that this word has a naval 
origin and was, and is, used to signify any 
piece of loose tackle. 

T. BF. 


YOMMEMORATION BY SILENCE 
(cxlvii. 300). — There has been a two 
minutes’ ‘silence for a thief. In Zhe Star were 
given the circumstances of a funeral, at Sal- 
ford, of a man convicted thirty-two times for 
thefts. The cortege stopped outside two 
public-houses where the man had been a 
regular frequenter ; and in each case observed 
with due solemnity two minutes’ silence. 

I omitted to mention at the first reference 
that Honey, the journalist who suggested 
the Armistice Day ‘‘silence,’’ died in an 
institution (Mount Vernon Hospital) where 
“Silence”? or ‘‘ Rest time’ is one of the 
notable features of the treatment. In a 
normal day, there is silence at the following 
times: 7.30 a.m. to 8 a.m., 8.30 to 9 a.m., 
11 a.m. to 12,15 p.m., 12.45 to 2.15 p.m., 
3.15 to 4.15, 4.45 to 5.45 p.m., and from 
8.30 until the next morning. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


ALMATIANS OR CARRIAGE DOGS: 
THEIR ORIGIN (exlvii., 446).—There 
is nothing to connect the Dalmatian with 
Corsica or Denmark. Some authors erron- 
ecusly called the animal a Danish dog, while 
Buffon and other naturalists considered it 
the harvier of Bengal. For three centuries 
the Dalmatian has been domesticated in 
Italy. It has never been trained for sport 
in this country, and its only use was as an 
elegant attendant upon a carriage. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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‘T OCKS ON THE THAMES (8 S. v. 305). 


— At above reference Day’s lock at 
Dorchester is stated to have been built before 
1791. At a meeting of the Thames Con- 
servancy on Dec. 8 it was agreed that a new 
lock should be built to supersede the present 
Day’s lock which was built as long ago as 
178e. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 
HE PARISH COW (exlvii. 248, 288, 322, 

342, 362).—The Eustcrn Counties Col- 
lectanea (1872-73) contains an article by 
Mr. George Rayson, of Pulham St. Mary 
Magdalen, Norfolk, upon Parish Cows. He 
says that bequests of cows are not uncommon 
in early wills, and that in many cases ‘‘ cows 
bequeathed for religious purposes came into 
the possession, and were under the manage- 
ment, of the parish officers, the income being 
applied to the maintenance of the church 
for the use of the poor.’”? See Gloucester- 
shire Notes and Queries, iii. 436. 

Perhaps a parallel is noted (i., 435)—a 
bequest in 1632 of milk of ten milch kine 
still enjoyed by twenty families chosen by 


the churchwarden yearly from May to 
Noveinber. 
RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 
THE SIDE-SADDLE. 


( RIGIN OF 

WHIRLICOTES (exlvii. 28, 65). — 
Stow in his ‘Survey’ (Thomas’s ed., 1842, 
at p. 32) writes: 

Of old time coaches were not known in this 
island, but chariots or whirlicotes, then so- 
called, and they only used of princes or great 
estates, such as had their footmen about them; 
and for example to note, I read that Richard 
II, being threatened by the rebels of Kent, rode 
from the Tower of London to the Myles end, 
and with him his mother, because she was sick 
and weak, in a whirlicote.... But in the next 
vear, the said King Richard took to wife Anne, 
daughter to the King of Bohemia, that first 
brought hither the riding upon  side-saddles; 
and so was the riding in wherelicoats and 
chariots forsaken, except at coronations and 
such-like spectacles but now of late years the 
use of coaches, brought out of Germany, is 
taken up, and made so common, as there is 
neither distinction of time nor difference of 
persons observed; for the world runs on wheels 
with many whose parents were glad to go on 
foot. 


What precisely were ‘‘ whirlicotes ’’ ? 
Joun B. WaInEWRIGHT. 
OVERNOR HOGG OF TEXAS (exlvii. 
427).—Is it James Stephen Hogg who 
is required? This person was an American 
politician and lawyer, born at Rusk, Texas, 
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24 March, 1851, and died at Houston, Texas, 
3 Mar., 1906. He was a J.P. in Wood 
County, 1873-5; District Attorney, 1880; 
Attorney-General, 1886, and Governor of 
the State, 1890 to 1895. He objected to the 
use of troops during the Pullman strike in 
1894 when Cleveland was President. After 
serving as Governor he returned to the prac- 
tice of law and was active in politics, and 
prominent as a public speaker. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(THEATRE PASS (exlvii. 464), — An 
account of this pass is given in Davis 
and Waters’ ‘ Tickets and Passes of Great 
Britain and Ireland’ (1922). It was issued 
by the Royal English Opera House, who 
occupied a building erected in 1765 by the 
Members of the Society of Artists. This 
building was first used as a theatre in 1809, 
and was destroyed by fire in 1830. It was 
rebuilt and re-opened in 1834, and in 1844 
the name was changed to Theatre Royal 
Lyceum; it is still known as the Lyceum 


Theatre. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


JILLIAMS PEAR (exlvii. 464).—Accord- 
ing to ‘The Herefordshire Pomona,’ 
this pear was raised a short time previous 
to 1770 by a person of the name of Wheeler, 
a schoolmaster at Aldermaston, in Berk- 
shire; from him it was obtained by Mr. 
Williams, the nurseryman, at Turnham 
Green, Middlesex, and being by him first 
distributed it received the name it now bears. 
In 1799 it was introduced to America by 
Mr. Enoch Bartlett, of Dorchester, near 
Boston, through whom it became generally 
distributed, and has ever since been known 

there by the name of the Bartlett Pear. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


DENTIFICATION OF ARMS DESIRED 
(cxlvii. 302, 449). — The enquirer is 
greatly indebted to Mr. T. W. Hare for his 
identification. Unfortunately, none of the 
names he mentions, Bushe, Bussey, Frogenall 
and variations, occurs in the Pirbright 
Registers, 1574-1836; and the present writer 
would therefore welcome further names 
found to be associated with these arms. 
Besides Bussey, etc., of Lincoln, mentioned 
by Mr. Hate, ‘The Banner Display’d, or 
Abridgement of Guillim,’ ed. 1726, states 
that these arms ‘“‘ were also borne by William 
Bussey, Esq., Mayor of the City of Norwich, 
1633 . .. It is likewise borne by the Name 

of Auchileck of Scotland.” 

Henry Curtis. 
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LD SHIPS WITH DAIRYING NAMES 
(exlvii, 409). —In Calendar of Close 
Rolls: 24 Feb., 1283. Order to keeper of 
‘“‘ the forest of Dene ’’ to supply a good mast 
for the ship called le Vache. 

In Calendar of State Papers—Venetian, 15 
Aug., 1618: The Proveditore of Candia 
reports that the ship the Brindled Cow had 
started. 

R. Hepcer WaALtLAce. 


Sik FREDERICK HAMILTON, OF 

MANORHAMILTON (cxlvii. 357, 398). 
—An enquiry of the Lyon Office might be 
helpful. The Lyon register contains the 
names of ‘‘ Hamilton of Mount Hamilton, 
Ireland.’’ They are:—Gu. three cinque foiis 
ermine within a bordure parted per pale arg. 
and ox. 

T. R. THomson. 


ABRAHAM STONEHAM 
exlvii. 379)—Many thanks to 
V. H. for reply. Can any further information 
be furnished regarding the above or any mem- 
ber of his family? | should be glad if V. H. 
would communicate with me. 

Cuas. E. SroneHam, 


IEUT. - COL. 
(12 S. vii. 7; 


4, Mandalay Road, 
Clapham Common, 8.W.4. 


OOD: REFERENCE WANTED (exlvii. 428). 

_ —The piece entitled ‘No!’ beginning 
“No sun—no moon!” and ending “ Novem- 
ber!” is given on p. 364 of the Oxford Edition 
of Thomas Hood’s ‘ Complete Poetical Works’ 
(1906). It appeared in his ‘ Whimsicalities: A 
Periodical Gathering’ (1844). This work, ac- 
cording to the editor of the Oxford book, Mr. 
Walter Jerrold, was made up of a_ selection 
from the poet’s contributions to the New 
Monthly Magazine. 

Lucts names “ Tom Hood” as the author, 
but it was the poet’s son who was known as 
Tom Hood. 

Epwarp Bensy. 

[The lines] appear in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ vol. ii. p. 529 
H. ASKFw. 

This poem is by Thomas Hood, and will be 
found in the ‘Golden Reciter,’ p. 417, Seeley 
and Co., 1906. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

This poem is printed in full in 3 S$ ix. 330, 
and fifteen of the twénty-four lines in 8 S. ix. 
458. Another: contributor at the latter refer- 
ence states the lines are in Moxon’s edition of 
Hood’s poems, p. 350 of the ‘Comic Poems.’ It 


is entitled ‘ No.’ 
A. H. W. Fynonre. 


Littlehampton. 
[Copies of these verses kindly sent _ by 
Proressor Bensty, Mr. Askew, and Mp. 


ARCHIBALD SparRKE have been forwarded to our 
correspondent]. 
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Library. 


The War of Las Salinas. By Pedro de Cieza 


de Leon. Translated with an Introduction 
by Sir Clements Markham. (The Hakluyt 
society). 


: ies Fourth Part of the Chronicle of Cieza de 
Leon relates the story of the civil wars ot 
Peru, Of its tive books, the first three have 
been found, and the volume before us contains 
the first of them—the war between Pizarro and 
Almagro, which culminated in the battle at 
the Salt Pits. Cieza de Leon is among the 
best historians of his epoch, whether we con- 
sider the liveliness of his narrative, his oppor- 
tunities for acquiring information, or the 
pains he took about ascertaining and setting 
down the truth of things. He was not present 
at any action of this war of the Salt Pits, but 
he knew personally, and conferred with, men 
who were concerned in it. He travelled for 
sixteen years over the country which was the 
scene of these conflicts; he possessed himself at 
his own cost of pertinent documents, and, what 
may count tor as much or more, the standpoint 
from which he wrote was reasonably aloof, and 
gave him impartial view of both sides of the 
quarrel, though some little personal sympathy 
towards Almagro as a man may be detected. 
He is likewise well-informed as to the Indians’ 
opinions and proceedings. This war 
Salinas was, in a sense, a petty affair, fought 
out between a few hundreds of men upon a 
mean quarrel with many circumstances of 
treachery, yet it has the epic quality belonging 
to all the stories of this conquest. Almagro, 
partner of Pizarro in the invasion of Peru, had 


of las | 


been induced by his partisans, to set up for | 


himself, to claim territory before 
from Spain had made definite 


authority 
assignment 


between him and Pizarro, and unlawfully to} 


seize Cuzco. He there captured Hernando 
and Gonzalo Pizarro, who were holding the 
city for their brother; and he went on to 
defeat and take prisoner a captain of Pizarro’s 
army who was approaching in support. 
various fighting and the movements of forces 
are told with abundant detail; and even fuller 
and more valuable is the account of the delicate 
negotiations between Almagro and the outraged 
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put Hernando at the head of a_ well-equipped 
army, Which eventually met and defeated the 
forces of Almagro in the battle of the Salt 
Pits, where Orgonez fell, and Almagro huuselt 
was taken prisoner. Hernando was net cne to 
hesitate about putting a captive enemy to 
death, if public policy seemed to require it, and 
(on his own responsibility, it is thought), fnd- 
ing that Almagro served as a centre of plots, 
he had him executed. 
The editor has preserved the sequence ef a 
stirring story by extracting and giving in an 
appendix certain chapters which interrupt it 
i ‘These chapters, how- 
should be noted; they contain many 
curious and valuable particulars. The deserip- 
tion of the battle has a footnote about a new 
copper bullet, first used on this occasion and 
designed to cut the enemy pikes. It was on the 
principle of the chain-shot intended to cut 
rigging, being made in two halves, separated by 
a thin bit of copper or iron, and connected by 
an iron thread. On leaving the arquebus the 
bullet divides, and the iron thread between the 
half-bullets cuts anything that comes in its 
way. This device was brought out to Peru 
with a supply of arquebuses from Flanders. 
The New Shakespeare. 
Dream. 
net). 


A Midsummer Night's 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
ae Mr. Dover Wilson falls the most important 

and entertaining work on this play. Of 
the delicious beauty of the poetry, everything 
has already been said that can be said. Its 
charm is exhaustless, increases even with each 
new reading; but it keeps the fairy quality of 
elusiveness, lavishes endless opportunity for 
enjoyment, offers little chance for comment or 
essay. The “ sources’? may be dismissed in a 
brief page, and the construction—interwoven 
of three plots—stands patent to the view ot 
every reader or spectator. But about the occa- 
sion there is more to be said, and here Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch—whose introduction has 


} all his usual gracefulness—passes on the. story 


to Mr. Wilson. ‘The play, as we have it, 
formed part of the celebration of a wedding. 
Whose wedding? To answer that its date must 
be fixed. The first Quarto is Fisher’s, of 1600, 


'and not without good reason we believe it to 


Pizarro, after the capture of Cuzco, who, in- | 


flexible in resolution, was yet compelled to 
walk warily if he would save his brothers alive. 
One of the characters who stand out most 
clearly is the fierce captain Rodrigo de Orgdiez. 
From the first, and again and again, he vainly 
urged that Hernando Pizarro, the chief hero 
of this war, should be put to death then while 
Almagro had him in his hands. In the end 


came the expected instructions from Spain. 
The rival Governors were to remain where | 


they were till a royal arbitrator should trace 
the boundary between them. Upon this, 
Almagro released his dangerous prisoner, and 
therewith, as Orgdnez foresaw, the bolt that 
was to destroy him. The Governor Pizarro 


have been set up from Shakespeare’s own copy. 
The other Quarto, dated 1600, admiring 
students know, has been shown by Professor A. 
W. Pollard and Dr. Greg to belong to 1619— 
its claim for regard resting on its having 
served ‘as copy for the Folio of 1623. Meres 
mentions the play in his list of 1598; and that 
date accords well with the richness and _ per- 
fection of the supreme passages. certain 
haldness and primitiveness in the lover dia- 
logue, and what looks like an allusion to 
Greene’s death as recent, point, Mr. Wilson 
thinks, to 1592 as the date of their writing, 
Topical allusion and the substitution of ‘ Puck ” 
for ‘ Robin’ suggest a first revision in 159, 
when the poetry was heightened. Then, the 
argument goes, came, upon the great occasion, 
the revision which made the ‘Dream’ what it is 
to us. ‘he most interesting part of the argument 


as 
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is that dealing with the irregular verse-lining 
of the quarto, showing that the lines affected 
are precisely those which contain the life and 
heauty of the respective passages, and giving 
reason to surmise that they were written by 
Shakespeare, on the margin of the MS. This 
is tellingly illustrated from Act v. i. 1-84. In 
1598 Southampton was married to Elizabeth 
Vernon: it is at least a tenable proposition 
that the ‘ Dream’ was made in honour of their 
marriage. The objection that much of it is 
too immature to be Shakespeare’s work of that 
date is adequately met by admitting the re- 
vision. The nature of the references to Queen 
Elizabeth, as well as the absence of mention 
on the title-page, is against the usual assump- 
tion that it was played before her. For all 
this, the notes, which are more than commonly 
enjoyable, should be studied with no less care 
than the essays. The stage history, as Mr. 
Harold Child sets it out, goes partly to show 
that the ‘ Dream’ has proved alien and diffi- 
cult to the taste of most generations of actors 
and playgoers; partly to support Johnson’s 
peevish dictum that Shakespeare’s plays—many 
of them—‘ are the worse for being acted. 


King Solomon. | By 
(Oxford University Press. 


St. John D, 
7s. 6d. 


Tales of 
Seymour, 
net). 

TOT for the the 


the 


scholar this book, says 
LN Introduction. Be it so. It is none 
less work on a truly scholarly basis, per- 
formed by scholarly method. And if the 
reader desires to search into origins he_ has 
but to turn to the ends of the sections, where 
he will find ample indication of material 
wherewith to make a start. From the Queen 
of Sheba to Mr. Alfred Noyes, from Ireland 
to the Malay Peninsula, Solomon in all his 
glory towers up as a mighty centre of 
people’s admiration. Inthe Eastern world of 
wonder and fable he still out-tops all the philo- 
sophers, magicians and kings in proverbial 
and legendary might and wisdom. “Aflatun ”’ 
and ‘ Aristu,” who, in the sober regions of 
science and accredited philosophy, have — so 
much their own way, dwindle to nothing 
beside him in the land of fable. There must 
have been something extraordinary about 
him—in particular, we imagine, a_ certain 
faculty not often recognised or discussed; and 
perhaps it occurs not often. It is that by 
which a man appropriates and informs great 
possessions—in a manner transmutes them— 
so that they appear changed through being his, 
and make a kind of rainbow about his figure. 
A little kingdom so 
mon’s, after all, was of the main 


not one 


kingdoms of the world—will rejoice the imag- | j 
rats Dprhcteesa | quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 


ination of mankind with a sense of greatness 
more than huge empires or the wealth of 
multi-millionaires. 
The stories are 
ancient—indeed, there 


all 
were 


by 
are 


means 
which 


not any 


some 
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ration. Yet the most interesting go back to 


a time which was ancient to 
Josephus, who, compiling his ‘Antiquities ” 
about 93 a.p., relates tales of Solomon not 
toid in the Bible. The folk element, natur- 
ally, is strong: and no student of folk-lore 
will be surprised to find here stories attached 
to Solomon which, in other places, are at- 
tached to other heroes. There are five cubist 
illustrations printed in colours, which we 
regarded with much interest, but with the 
feeling that, clever though they are, they are 
of different spirit from that of the humour 
= sagacity of the East, which inspires the 
tales. 


the eyes of 


Books To BE Norep. 

St. Augustine: ‘ De Civitate Dei.’ Edited 
with Commentary and Introduction by 
J. bE. C. Welldon. (S.P.C.K. 2 vols. £2 2s. 
net). 

Acton, Gladstone and Others. By Mary Drew. 
(Nisbet. 7s. 6d. net). 
Karly Chinese Bronzes. By A. J. Koop. 

(Ernest Benn. £5 5s. net). 

Human Origins. By George Grant MacCurdy. 
(D. Appleton and Co. 2 vols. £2 2s. net). 
Angelica Kauffmann, R.A. Her Life and 
Works. By Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. 
G. Cc. W illiamson. (John Lane. £3 3s.) 
Brassey’s Naval and Shipping Annual, 1925. 
Kdited by Sir Alexander Richardson and 
Archibald Hurd. (William Clowes. £1 5s. 


net). 





CORRIGENDUM. 
At cexlvii. 416, col. 2, signature to article 
‘ Grants ot Arms,’ for “ T. H. Thomson” read 
T. R. Thomson. 





Notice 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WE _ cannot 
privately. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 


undertake to answer queries 


the envelope the number of the page of 


‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Mr. T. R. THomson.—Letter forwarded. Many 


taken down by living writers from oral nar- | thanks for reply anticipated at exlvii. 235. 
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